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The present investigation was designed to document 
the nature of programs provided to learning disabled students and to 
determine the educational bases for these programs. A national sample 
of 128 teachers of learning disabled (LD) students completed a^survey 
about the program of ojie of their students. Responses varied widely 
in terms of the amount of time service was provided; the academic , 
areas covered; the materials, methods, motivational strategi.es, and 
evaluation procedures used; and the major influences on decisions 
reported by teachers. There was no consensus among those who actually 
teach LD students as to an instructional approach or group of 
approaches most ^useful in instruct ioih Teachers, however,, reported # 
satisfaction with' their programs and\ the progress of the student. 
Educational researchers should irecognize this satisfaction and attend 
to what teachers perceive to be effective praqtice when asking them 
to alter instructional approaches. (AUthor/DB) v 
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Abstract 

. As in regular education, attempts to identify generalizable 
concomitants of 'effective teaching' in special education, have been less 
than successful. For this reason, some researchers now believe that 
it is more useful to consider not only what teachers do, but why they 
do what they do* The present investigation was designed to document 

the nature of program? provided to learning 'disabled students and } to^ 

i 

determine the bases v for "TTTese programs* A~~hatTona1 ~sample 6f~ 123 
teachers of learning disabled students completed a survey about the 
program of ohe of their students. Responses varied widely in terms of 
the amount of -time service was .provided, the academic areSs covered, 
the materials, methods, motivational strategies,- and evaluation 
procedures used, and the major .influences on decisions reported by 
teachers. There was no consensus among those who actually teach LD 
students as to an instructipnal approach or group of approaches most 
useful in instruction. Teachers, however, reported satisfaction with 
their programs and the "progress of the student. Educational 
researchers should recognize this satisfaction and attend to what 
v teachers perceive to be effective practice when asking them to alter 
instructional approaches. 



A Survey of Program Planning and Implementation 
Practices of L'D Teachers 

Examination of teacher thinking" * is a relatively recent 
Jev$loPfflfiat- In _ research Q/i.teachuig. It is_considered by some (Clark, 
1979; Medley, 197/9) to be the most recent approach in attempts to 
understand and characterize teacher ef f ecti ve-rfess, - Previous teacher 
effectiveness- research focused on identification of salient teacher 
personality traits and 'characteristics, examinatidn of methods of 
teaching used, and consider at fan of classroom climate and interaction 
between teachers and students. 

Clark (1979) described five different approaches to research on 
teacher effectiveness that have been ,-used in m recent years-f-he 
characterized three of these approaches* as "quantitative" 
(process-product, aptitude-treatment interaction, and engaged time) 
and two as "qualitative" (ethnographic and cognitive information 
processing). Clark's thesis was that researchers, confronted with 
equivocal results .in teacher effectiveness studies, have opted either 
to attempt to improve and make more ri porous the measurement 
procedures used in the "quantitative" studies, or to change the 
traditional questions of "Wheit works?" and/or "What works with whom?" 
to the more qualitative question of "What is happening ,here. pnd why?" 

Hunter (1979) defined teaching as "the process of making and 
implementing decisions,, before*, during, and lifter instruction, to 

J,nc.reas.e — the ...pr.nhahi 1 i ty .of learning" in 62.) . Shave! son ,(197.3) 1 

cal lecf decision making the basic skill of teaching; according to Clark 
and Yinger (-1979), "much of whatsis truly professional in a teacher's 
life is a private process of applying theoretical knowledge to 



particular cases, problems, and situations" (p, 7), Clark, and Yinger 

called for continued research' on teacher thinking, arguing that >a more, 

public description of the processes of teacher v think iog might 

facilitate professional communication ♦ Rather than the'f ormulatjon of 

general laws*of human behavior, Clark and Yinger. saw the main : benefit 

of investigation ,of 'the mental lives, of teachers* - as beiijg'.the 

development of a .set of co/icepts useful for "thinking about, 

f 

organizing, ancMpaking , sense of the classroom world" (p. 7), They 
considered this- descriptive' type of research to be "conceptual 
research," as opposed to decision-oriented on conclusion-oriented 
research. Although research on teacher thinking generally is 
conceived- of as descriptive rather than prescriptive, Clark (1978) 
viewed it as playing a vital role in the application of research, to 
practice: _ . 

Research on teacher thinking is a logical outgrowth 'of 
research approaches that emphasize teacher behavior. But 
\ teacher behavior sensible and' effective in one setting may • 
be inappropriate tn another/ And it is the individual teacher 
who has to define the teaching situation and, make decisions 
about- appropriateness. So if research is to be put into 
practice— if the general case i s % to be applied in particular 
situations--then researchers /must know more about how 'teachers 
exercise judgment^ make decisions, define appropriateness and . 
express thoughts in their actions, (p> 1) 

Except for a .few studies that examined the diagnostic practices 
of reading clinicians (Gil, Hoffmeyer, VanRoekel, & We^inshank, 1979; 
Gil, Vinsonhaler, & Wagner, 1979; Gil, Vlagner, & v Vinsonhal^r ,» 1979; 
Weinsiiank, 1970, 1900) and a study that compared lea r n ing d is abilities 
teachers to reading clinicians (Gil, Hoffmeyer t et al., 1979), research 
\r\ teacher thinking has concentrated primarily on regular classroom 
teachers. Some of the findings of research in/regular education , very. 



likely'. are applicable in specia-1 education; however, tjie situation and 

•» « 

the constraints'operatihg in special education settings are generally 
very different from those in regular education. For example, special * 
education* teachers. Usually deal with fewer students than do regular 
education teachers, and more .often instruction is on an individual 
basis. A]so, special' edueati on teachers often must coordinate their 
instruction with 'that of another teacher , and their instruction may be 
•determined in *p,art_by that other teacher. They generally have much 
more diagnostic information available about a student arid must operate 
under the constraints of a law that requires a written educational 
plan with specified goals and objectives* 

~ - A few investigators- Jiave examined decisions made about students 
before the students actually start* receiving speci.al education 
services, that is, classification and placement becisions (Applied 
Management Sciences, 1979; Poland, Ysseldyke, Thurlow & Mirkin, 1979; 
Rutker & Vauto.ur, 1981;" Thpr low & Ysseldyke, 1979; .Yoshtda, Ve^ton; 
Maxwell Kaufman, "1978; Ysseldyke, Algozzine, Regan, Potter, .Ri^hey, 
& Thurlow, 1980; Y§seldyke, Algozzine, & Thurlow, 198'0; \Ysseldyke & 

Thurlow, 1980), but' little ;is known about what bappens to students 

u t . * , , t » , 

* « 4 

ins\tructionally once they are in special education^ Mpoy, individuals" 
have ^written about- -recommended ' instructional practjtes of special 
education teachers, but" the$e writers generaTly hrave, not considered 

what H is that specia] education teachers currently are doing and why 

& . _, . , , _ 

they afe doing what they do. Yetf the degree to which teachers are 
willing to modify their practices very likely is strongly, rel ated to. 
the ir current practices and their reasons for operating as they do. 



THe purftof'e of the present study was to investigate- the 

instructional planning and evaluation practices of special education 

teacher^..' Specifically, it was designed to document the nature*, of 
' » / * " -* 1 , . 

% prograuns ' 'prpVi'ded to* learning disabled students and to determine the 

bases for :> th^se ^programs and the bases for . teachers 1 decisions to 

continufe or change the intervention strategies 'used with specific 
- I ^ . : v- . y 

sludentsV, Of particular interest were 1 the ongoing evaluation 

practicesjrf learning disabilities teachers^ . 

r • " . Method 

Subjects * 

Subjects were 128 ^teachers of. learning disabled students who 
completed a /'survey pn instructional program planning- and* 
.implementation practices m T+\e survey was sent to 373 individuals 
randomly, selected, fr'om the' national membership list of the Council for 
Learning Disabilities (CLD)'of the Ctfuncil for Exceptional Children. 
CLD members who receive^ the survey 'but who were not currently 
providing instructional service .to "-students wec_e_ asked to pass the 
survey on . to a colleague or to -return it uncompleted. Of th^ 373 
^rveys mailed, 34% (a,= % 128) we^re returned completed and 9% (n' = 34) 
were returned blank (total return = 43%). ' All; individuals • were 
offered a, research report or monograph of their choice j^rom a list of 
six publications of the Institute 'for Research on 'Learning 
Disabilities) and, a summary of. the survey results *for 'returning the 
form. s , % - • 

The subjects were from' 42 states and were distributed fairly 
evenly among rural (27%) suburban (34%) i and urban (28%) school 



districts (unknown = 10%).* Most (88*) of the teachers were female, 
almost three-quarters f 73^) held at least a master's degree, and the 
average ^number of years* of experience teaching special education 
students was 6.3 (SD; =*3.7; median = 6.0; range = 1-16). Fifty-two 
'percent of the teachers .taught in. elementary scfcujols, 13% taught in 
middle schools or junior high schools, and U% instructed senior high 
students. The remaining .subjects either taught at -more than one 
leyel_, taught in vocational/rehabilitation centers, etc., or d1d_ not 
specify 'the level in which they taught. Fpr the 120 subjects who 
provided direct service instruction, the average number of students 
taught per teacher was 19.3 (SD = 9.3; median = 16T7; 'range ■ 1-60). 
Fifty-one teachers (32%) indicated that they provided -indirect service 
to an average of 38 stucjents 'each (SD = 133.8;' median = 5.2; 'range = 
1-1,000). r . 

Materials 

A program planning and implementation survey was constructed 
based on comprehensive interviews of 25 learning disabilities teachers 
in Minnesota'. The survey jeonsiste'd of eight sections: , (a) school "and 

* t 

tea^her^-i-nformation, (b) student information, (c) selection of IEP 
goals and objectives, (d)' program description, (e) determinants .of the 
program, (f) changes in the original instructional-/ plan, (g) 
evaluation of prdgress, and (h) miscellaneous. A supplementary "form 
to be- used in response selection accompanied the -survey. See Appendix 
A for a copy of thfe survey and supplemental form. 

A coyer letter explained the purpose of the survey and described 
the procedure for selecting one student from the teacher's easel olid 
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whose program would be referred' to when responding to survey items. 
The lptter and survey were sent along with a stamped return envelope 
and a form to be returned by those interested in receiving a summary 
report of the resul ts and/or one of six 1J sted research reports or 
monographs. 
Procedure , 

— ..II m . t t 

Surveys were mailed to the 373 "CLD members in the late spring of 
the 19&0-1981 Tchobl year; 250*surveys were ma fled in jnf cf-Apr i 1 , dmd 
the remainder were sent in early May. For those in the April mailing 
who had not responded; a reminder w.as sent at the time of the May 
mailing. 

Two numbers were assigned to each survey. The first was used to 
monitor the geographic area from which completed surveys were received 
and to facilitate the sending of follow-up notices. The secontf was a 
• randomly selected number between 1 and 15; teachers with caseload? of 
approximately 15 students were asked to use this number to determine 
wh]_ch student '-s p rogram' they v would describe as they completed the 
survey. Teachers, who dj*d not have approximately IS students were 
*aske*1'to devise an alternate method for rapdom selecMon of ^ student. 
Data Analysis . 

For purpose^ of -data analyses*, responses to' intents in Sections C 
(Sources Qf Information) , G (Influential Factors) and E (Types of 
Evaluat ion) of the survey., were grouped - into - categories^ - Four 
categories, of responses were formed for Sections' C and G, and five 
categories* were: formed for Section E of ,the survey. Table 1 is a list 
of -the categories and the component '"items of each. Data analyses , 



consisted of descriptive and nonparametric statistics. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



♦ Results 

Data collected from the survey were analyzed in five major areas: 
(a) student characteristics, (b) program description , - (c) bases for 
program ■ decisions, (d) evaluation practices, and (e)« t&acher 
satisfaction and attributions for program success, Survey- results 
will be reported for each. Not all respondents completed all items on 
the survey; therefore, the n/s reported below vary from item to item. 
Student CharacteHsti_cs 

The average -age of the students^ selected from the teachers 1 
caseloads was 11.5 years (SD = 3.1; range =4-- 18). . The most 
frequently reported grades were t third (16*) and fourth (14%); the 
remaining students were distributed fairly evenly .across grades 1-11, 
with one student reported to be -in gra^le 12 and one in preschool (see 
Table 2). Of those whose race was reported, three-quarters {76%) of 
the students were reported to be Caucasian, 13% were" Bl'aclc, xmd-4% 
belonged to other races. Thirty percent of the students had received 
services for one year or less, and a total of 68% had received 

services for three years 6? less. 

- •> 

Insert Table 2 5bout here 



Thirty-six percent of the responding teachers had worked with the 



8 • * ' 

student whose program, they toer£ describing for more than one year* 
(i.e., k they started working witfo the students in 1979 or earlier); ooe 
teacher had worked, with 'the student for eight years. Individual 
Educational Plans (IEPgJ had been written within the. past year for 97% 



of the students. - For those students whose IEP haTd been reviewed after 

it 

It was 'written (£ = 60), 90% had their review take place during the 
spring of 1981. The breakdowns of number of years of special 
education service*, the^date the teacher started providing service to 
the student, the year the most recent IEP was written, and the year of 
the most recent IEP review are listed in- Tables 3 and, 4. 



Insert Tables 3 and 4 about here 



Program Description m \ 

Type of service.* When asked what level of service v was being 

provided, 70% of the &, teachers indicated that they worked directly with 
the students for up to* four hours a* day (Level III, service) ; 12% 
taught students in; a full-time self-contained classroom (Level V 
service), while 7% provided in3trect (Level I .or II) service to the 
students (see Table 5). 



Insert Table 5 about here 



For the 110 teachers (85% of the total) whose target student 
received instruction In reading,' the averaqe amount of special 
education service the. student received per day in reading was 42.5 



minutes (SD ='25,7; range = 3 - 120). Math instruction was provided 
to 88 target student's ( 69%) for an average of 37.2 minytes per daV(SD 
= 17.7; range = 3 - 60). Instruction in spelling totaled an average 
of 22,3 minutes per^day (SO ' = 14.4; range =3-60) for 84%* of the 
students, and written language accounted for an ^ver&ge of 25.2 
minutes per day (SD = 17.4; range = 3 - 100) of instructional time for 
81 students 163%) ; Fifty-one teachers (41%) indicated that an average 
of 45.0 minutes per da,y (SD = 43:4; range 3~ - 200) was spent in 
areas other than reading, math, spelling, and written language.' The 
areas in which this time was spent varied greatly x and 'included such 1 
topics as social studies, 'science, behavior, fine motor development, 
art, affective, education, career education, thinking skills, study 
skills, and other similar .school subjects. The above times were 
calculated on the basis of a five-day week; "times based on less than a 
five-day week were transformed into their five-day equivalent. 

Teachers - were asked whether the /instruction- they 'provided in 
readjng, math, spelling, and/or written language was in place of or in 
addition to , instruction provided by the regular classroom teacher in 
each area. In the area of * spell ing^ instruction was provided 
significantly more often as a supplement to regular class instruction 
rather than as a replacement for it *(x 2 (l) = '6.12 y j/'< . 05). 'In the 
other academic areas, ^instruction was considered to be supplemental^ 
often as it was considered tb be in place of regular classroom 
instruction (see fabl£ 6.)" % 

■ \ ■ ■ - * 
k ■ • - 
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Insert Table 6 about here 



Materia ls. Slightly more than half (n = 67) of the 128 teachers 

c 

V, t 

indicated the type- of material they relied on most with their target 

student in reading. Of these, 31% Jioted that a commercial proqram 

i 

(DISTAR, Ffostig, v etc-. ) \$/as their primary material. The child's* 

classroom text, other texts, and consumables were indicated ta be the 

primary material for 18%, 16%, and 1 5% of the 67 respondents, 

respectively. For math^ 57 teachers reported their . primary 

instructional material. Thirty percent listed the child's regular 

> 

classroom math t$xt as the material used most often; locally developed 
programs .and consumables were primary materials for 21% and 19%, 
respectively. Sixty-two teachers indicated a primary instructional 
material in spelling. For'this group, the child's classroom text was. 
the most popular (used as the primary material by 29%) fol lowed by 
consumables (23%) and locally developed programs (16%) (see Table 7), 



Insert Table 7 about here 

nr~T- T • 

Methods . For the teachers ' who reported 'their primary method of 
instruction in reading (A = 51), math (rr= 45), and spe'llinq (n "43), 
two-thirds indicated that they primarily emphasize work on subsk ills 
in both reading 'and math; 37% said this was their primary method in 
spelling. Practice was said to be the most relied on method by 22% in 
reading, 13% in math, and 35% in spelling (see Table 8). 

i 

* 

1 
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Infeert Table 8 about here 



Motiva tional strategies, Jn the three academic areas of reading, 



math, and spelling, social reinforcers were listed most frequently as 
>the' primary motivational strategy used. The next most frequently 
mentioned motivational strategy was indirect reinforcers (see Table 
9). \ J * 



Insert Table 9 about here 



Sasej S .for Program Decision s 

M IEP de cisions. Teachers were asiced to list what they felt were 
,the most important sources of information used in determining long- 
-term goals and short-term objectives for their target students*' 

Individual Educatiorial Plans (IEPs). " Teachers who liad not 
» » 

participated in developing the IEP were asked to skip this section, of 

*** * 

the survey; 111 subjects responded to the long-term goal jtems and 113 
completed the item relating to short-term objectives. Overal 1 , 
results from tests, particularly achievement tests, were- reported as 
the most influential piece of, information in determining long-term^ 
goals. More specifically, 0 19.8% of the respondents to this item 
reported that discrepancies between ability and achievement tests was 
the major influence, and 15.3% and 12.6% indicated that overall scores 
on achievement itests and patterns of scores on achievement *test§, 
respectively, were the most important type of information used. While 
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64% of the respondents listed items that fall into the category of 

"tests" as the most influential information in determining long-term 

goalsY 24% of the teachers indicated that for their student 

k * 

observation of performance and i nformal assessments had the greatest 

influence (see Table 10), 



Insert Table 10 about here 

In contrast to the relative importance of formal tests when 
developing long-term goals* criterion-ref erenced^ tests, personal^ 
observation of performance, and informal assessments were mentioned 
most frequently as the primary basis for decisions about short-term 
objectives. Twenty-three, percent of the respondents said that 
criterion-referenced measures were the most influential type of 
information used in determining short-term objectives, 1J5% felt that 
personal observation of student progress was, the most important 
factor, and 13% relied on information from informal , assessments 
conducted duri ng'previous instruction (see Table 11), 

Insert Table 11 about here 



The reliance on informal' types of assessment increased in 
relation to reliance on tests as teachers reported the second and 
third most influential pieces of information for determining both 
long- term goal s and. short-term objecjti ves ,,^ / £ew subjects indicated 
that factors reflecting, consultation with .others were the most 



' . 13 ' 

important influence for 'either lonq-term goals or short-term 
objectives, although a number listed items from this category as their 
second or third choice* Internal Gonstraiats were- not perceived to be 
"influential in determining long-t^rm goals or short-term objectives by • 
, the majority of the subjects (see Table 12). 

v 1 

* Insert Table 12 about here 



Program ^determinants. Teachers were asked * to identify the 
factors influential in . determi ning the amount of time services were 
provided, the materials used, the methods used, and the motivational ' * 
strategies used* As seen in Table 13, student characteristics (e.g.*, y 
attention span, jnoti vation, sociaj skills, etc.) appeared to be *an 
important factor for most teachers > when making decisions about the 
various components - of the student's program* It was the most 
frequently mentioned first choice factor when teachers were asked what 
influenced their decisions about selection *of .time, methods, and 
motivational strategies K fpr individual students (cited by 26.8%, 
43.5%, and 56.0% of , the teachers, respectively). "Student 
characteristics 1 ' was listed by approximately the same number of 
teachers (15.3%) as "performance on informal measures" (18.5%) and 
"materials available" {16.1%) for determining ths materials used with 
the student., 



Insert Table 13 about here 
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When knowledge of student characteristics was grouped with the 
other experiential^ factors (past experience w.ith student, and past 
experience with students .with similar problems, and colleqe. 
coursework, professional journals, workshops), this category was the 
one citdd most frequently as most influential in determining the 
components of the students' programs. If' one of these factors was not 
mentioned as a teachers first choice, then it usually was mentioned 
as a second or third choice. Test based and objective information 
often were reported to be influential in determining the amount of 
time allocated for service and the materials to be used, but were 
cited rarely for determining methods and motivational strategies. 
Aside from the "21.5% of the teachers who indicated that family, 
information; parent requests, or consultation with other team members 
was the third most influential factor in determining motivational 
strategies, items in this category seldom y/ere reported to have muc!> 
influence. Also having relatively little influence were factors 
relating to classroom information. Items reflecting internal 
constraintSM (school/district policy, student's schedule, teacher's 
caseload, etc.) were reported by some subjects to be influential, 
particularly in decisions about time allocation and use of materials. 
See Table 14 for a breakdown of the subjects' first, second, and third 
selections summed within categories. : 



f Insert Table 14 about here 
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* 

Basi s for program \ changes. Using a four point scale (l=very 
« 

1st 



0 * 

unVikely-, 2=unlikely, 3=likely, and 4=very likely), teachers indicate^ 

r 

how likely they were to make changes in .(a) materials, (b) methods, 
(c) motivational strategies, and (d) time allocation, student/teacher 
•ratio, etc. Overall, subjects indicated that - they were somewhat 
likely to make changes in materials (*X^= 2.8; SO = .06), methods (X = 
-2.8 ; SD = .06), and motivations (X = 2.9; SO = .07), but relatively 
less likely to make changes in time allocation, student/teacher ratio, 
etc. (X = 2/4; SD = .07). 

When asked the basis for any changes made, 68% of the subjects 
indicated that "personal observation of student performance" would be 
their 1 primary consideration. "Objective performance data" was said to 
be the primary influence ori change decisions by 19% of the subjects; 
nine subjects (7%) indicated that "external constrajnts" (scheduling, 
changes in classroom curriculum, etc.) were the^ chief determinants of 
any changes in the target students' program. , ' - 

Evaluation Practices - 1 

EvaluaHon methods . Teachers i ndicated the three major 

evaluation procedures tlfey used in reading, math, spelling, written 

language, and other ar§as. As may be seen in Table 15, no single 

procedure or even general type^of evaluation was favored in reading 

and math* In reading, criterion-referenced measures, teacher-made 

tests/oral quizzes, informal observation of student performance, 

direct and frequent measurement (precision teaching-type) and 

standardized achievement tests each were listed as the primary form of 

evaluation by 11-13% of the subjects. -The responses of the remaining 

r 

36% of the subjects were scattered among the other evaluation 
* • 

c \J 
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procedures listed in the survey. • For math, M:his pattern repeated 
itself, with the additional -mention of scoring workbooks. Teacher- 
made tests /oral quizzes were clearly - the most rel ied on form of 
evaluation in spelling; 37.2% of the subjects-, listed this as *their 
primary spelling evaluation procedure; no other procedure t was listed 
by more t-han 9.6% of the respondeat^. In the area of written 
language, 32.6% of, the 86 teachers . reporting that they evaluate 
students in* ttfis area said that informal observation of student- 
performance was their chief, form of evaluation, .and 14. 0%\ reported 
that they rely on teacher-made tests/oral quizzes. For the' 23 
subjects who indicated that they evaluate students in other academic 
areas, the most frequently mentioned primary evaluation procedure was 
informal observation of student performance—this wa,s cited by 34.8% 
of this group. 



Insert Table 15 about here 



Frequency of evaluation . In addi tion to 1 i sting their .primary 
form of evaluation within each academic area, teachers also indicated 
how often this form of evaluation yas .used. Table 16 is a summary of 
the percentage of subjects within each academic area who indicated 
that their primary form of evaluation was used daily, semi-weekly, 
weekly, or at some other level of frequency. Almost one-third of the 
112 subjects who indicated the frequency with which they used their 
primary form of evaluation in reading 'said they used it weekly or 
semi-weekly; 33.0% said it was used daily. In math, 30.5% indicated 
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that the evaluation procedure most important* to them was us.ecl weekly 
or semi-weekly; 37.9% reported that it was- used daily. More than half 
(58.2%)? # of the 91 subjects -who evaluated students in spelling said 
their primary evaluation procedure was used on a weekly or semi-weekly" 
basis; another 25.355 said that tfreir chief" form of evaluation in 
spelling was used on s a daily basis.. Subjetts' first choice for- 
evSiluati or^ in written language also generally occurred on at least a 
weekly basis - usually more- often (37.3% daily; i5.7% semi-weekly, 
26.5% weekly), # - " 

X 

Insert Table 16 about here * . 

Recording evaluation information . Only two teachers said that 
they kept no written records on the perf ormance/RrogreSs of their 
target student. Charj^and/or graphs were reported to be used by 72 
subjects (56.3%). Information was said 4 to be recorded in gradebooks 
by ' 60 subjects (46.9%) and on -'check lists by 70 teachers (54.7%). A 
large proportion of the subjects (79.7^) said they kept samples of the 
student's work and 33% listed* other methods of recording evaluation 
data such as daily logs, written progress reports, recording progress 
on the IEP, student folders, teacher folders, an<t teacher planbooks. 

Use of evaluation information . Subjects-were asked to indicate 
their primary use of evaluation information as well as other uses for 
this information. Seventy-two teachers signified their primary use 
for evaluation information; only one teacher reported that evaluation 
information was not used. The remaining 55 teachers, while not 



identifying their primary use of evaluation data, reported ' v ways* in 

* / * 
which they generally use' this information. 

Of those subjects who identified the major use for the 'evaluation 

•information they (collect; 23.6% reported that they chiefly use this * 

\ * *** 

information to oionkor progress on IEP goals^and objectives- (see Table 

17). Discussing progress with the student was indicated to be the" 

|inost important use of evaluation information for 22.2% of the 

teachers. Approximately 30% § of the teachers said evaluation 

information was used primarily either to change the instructional plan 

(13.8%) or to decide wh(en to review or reteach (16.6%). 

— — — — V - - — — -> — — -- — -- — — -- — — -- — — - * 

Insert Table 17 about here 
*• 

— — — — — - — — - - 

\ 

For the 127 subjects who cited one or more uses for evaluation 
i nformat i on, the most frequently 1 i s-ted item was "discuss t progress 
with student".' (listed by 89-1%). Almost as f requentl 1 isted was 
" disbuds progress with parent" (87.5%), "change 'instructional plan" 
(83.6%), and* "monitor progress on IEP goals and objectives 11 (82.0%). 
Use of 'evaluation information to modify IEP goals and objectives was 
reported- by 69.5% of the teachers, and 68.0% said they used it when 
discussing progress with the regular classroom teacher. Approximately 
half of r the teachers sai*d that they use evaluati ve i n format ion to 
assign grades and 44.5% said it was used to write notes that are sent 
home. The remaining* two items on the list of possible uses included^ 
in the survey were checked by approximately 30% of the subjects each. 
These two Items are "discuss progress with lead teacher, principal, 

v. , <* 

. 23 
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special education director, etc/' and "review progress with team." * 

Frequ ency of use Qf evaluation information. When subjects were * 
askecf to indicate the uses to which tbey put evaluation information, 
they also were asked to indicate how often they used. the evaluation 
information in the manner(s) that they indicated. Not all subjects 
indicated the frequency with which they used evaluation, and' of those 
who did indicate frequencies, .not all indicated the frequencies for 
every use they had listed. 

The uses for evaluation information contained in the survey and 

the frequencies with which they were reported to be used are listed in 

Table 18.' As can be se§n, the frequency with which .evaluation 

information is used in particular ways varies with the use made of the 

i n format i on. For exampl e, most of those who use evaluation 

information to di scuss progress with a student do this on a fairly 

frequent basis ( 36 • 2% daily, 28.8% weekly), while use of this type of 

information when ^reviewing progress with the team is reported to occur 

much less frequently (51.4% yearly, 20. 0$' semi-annually, 17.1% 

j 

quarterly). Teachers were more vague about .the frequency with which 
they used evaluation information to do something with the student's 
program than they were when indicating the frequency with which they 
discussed progress with others or used the information in a*i 
admini strati ve fashion (monitor "progress; assign grades). Thi s is 
evident by the number of. persons saying that evaluation information 
was used "as needed" rather than specifying a particular time frame 
(i.e., daily, monthly, etc). 
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Insfert Table 18 about here 



Time spen t in ev aluation . Subjects were asked what percentage of 
the total amount of instructional and preparatory time devoted to the 
target student * was spent in performance/progress evaluation 
activities. Overall, 76% of the respondents indicated that .they sperrt 
up to 30% of their time in evaluation activities and 24% said that 
they spent more than 30% of their time in this way (see Table !<))• 
-One-third of the subjects said they spent 11-20% of their time in 
evaluation related actitivies and 34 teachers (27.2%) estimated their 
time spent in evaluation at 21-30%. When asked whether they would 
like to see this time increased, decreased, or stay the same, most 
teachers (60.0%) who responded were satisfied with the way things 
were, 27.2% indicated they would like to see their time spent, in 
evaluation increased, and 12.8% felt that they currently we're spending 
too much time with evaluation activities. 



Insert Table 19 about here 
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Teach er Satisfaction and Attributions for _Pr o qr am Sue cess. 

Satisfact ion. On a scale of one to four, with l=very 
dissatisfied, v!=dissatisf ied, 3=satisfied, and 4=veny satisfied, 
teachers indicated their degree of satisfaction with the student's 
program in terms of (a) materials available, (b) amount of 
instructional time, (c) methods being us<ed, (d) ability to monitor 
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progress^ and (e) the student's progress. Overall, teachers reported 
satisfaction 'with the students current program and progress. They 
were least' satisfied with the amount of "instructional time the student 
received--34.6$ said that they were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied 
with this aspect of the students program. In the other categories, 
satisfaction Was expressed by 80% or more of the teachers*. The mean 
ratings and percentages of subjects indicating satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with each item may be found in Table 20. 



Insert Table 20 about here , 

a % 

Reason f or p rogress, . The filial question of the survey asked 

subjects to rank order the importance of six items as contributors to 
the successVpr&cjress made by the target student by the time of the 
annual review. None of the 122 respondents thought, that the material 
used with the student was the main reasod for student progress. While 
"the instructional approach used" was cited by only 11.5% of the 
teachers, none of the other items was listed first by more than 30 
( 24 . 6%) teachers/ -The individual itertis and the percentage of subjects 
.giving each a ranking of one are presorted in Table 21. 




Insert. Table 21 about here 



Discussion 

■* * « , 

In . educational research little attention has been paid to 
identifying current practices of special education teachers. The 
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research that has been done has been aimed primarily at identifying 
discriminative characteristics of effective teachers # (Westli^ng^, 
Koorland, & Rose, 1981).' However, as in regular education, attempts 
to identify general izable concomitants of effective teaching have been 
less than successful. For this reason some researchers (e.g., Clark, 
1979; Hunter," 1979; Joyce & Harootinian, 1964; .Shrfyelson, 1973) now 
believe that it may be more useful to consider* not only what teachers 
do,* but why teachers do what they do. In the present study, the 
questions of J, what>? M and "why?" were a'ddres-sed. The study provides 
information on a national cross-section of programs for LD students. 
Although the number of teachers involved in this study was not large 
m for a cross-sectional investigation of this nature, the responses of ' 
these, tea^iers--all members of a national professional organization, 

and many of whom hold adyanced degress— should reflect current trends 

* 

in the- field. • 

-A ---large amounte of variability—- in programs v was evident in. 
responses *to this survey, especially in relation to the amount of time 
service was provided, the academic v areas covered, and the materials, 
, methods, motivational strategies, and evaluation procedures used. 
Likewise, teachers differed widely, in what they, reported to be the 
major influences on their decisions. However, there was evidence that 
the type ,of information considered influential when making decisions 
varied as a function of the decision to be made. For example, long- 
term goals were reported to be most heavily influenced by standardized 
assessment^ measures while short-term objectives were more frequently 
reported to be influenced b^ criterion-referenced measures and- 
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observation of student performanceV" ■* 

Subjective teacher 1 judgments appeared to play a major role in 
influencing intervention decisions. This is evident in the extent to 
which factors representing experience with the student (e.g., student 
characteristics, personal observation of the student's performance, 
etc.), or previous experience of the teacher (e.g., experience with 
other students, educational .coyrsework, etc. ) were ci ted as being 
influential. Not only were subjective experiential factors frequently 
cited in relation to initial decisions about a student's program, but 
*also when teachers were asked the basis for program changes. In spite 
of the* fact that the teachers . reported that they evaluated students 
frequently and 85% of the teachers indicated that they, spent more than 
10% of their time in evaluation activities, only 19% said that any 
changes in -the student's program would be based on "objective 
performance data. " * 

— L- Teacher- ^Hance on. subjective datau about —students— also -was- 



reported* by Clark, Yinger', and Wildfong (1978), who found that the 

r f 

cue's most frequently rated as useful by regular education teacher in 
making decisions about' how to teach an activity were related to 
student characteristics. . It appears that even though special 
✓education teachers are encouraged through training and required by lafo 
to attend- to objective ^information about students and to focus 
instruction around specific instructional objectives, they also rel.y 
heavily jon their own subjective perceptions of the student. If this 
is the sort of information which teachers believe to be most useful to 
them, perhaps rather than repeatedly 'admonishing them to rely on 
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objective data in making decisions, there is a. need both to help them' 
to see the usefulness of using objective data and to help them to 
appropriately interpret and use the subjective data upon which they do 
rely. • ; . . , 

The teachers in this study indicated that, they generally were 
satisfied with the instructional program ahd^ the progress of the 
student under consideration. In 1 ight of the great amount of 
variability in thq programs described in this study, this satisfaction 

,is v especially significant for* those researchers proposing ways to 
improve the instructional process for learning disabled students. It 
is 'apparent that there • is 'no instructional approach generally 
perceived as useful by those who actually teach LD students. This was 
demonstrated by the variable responses to questions about program 
structure and by -the lack of agreement among teachers when asked the 
main reason for progress made by the target' student. But, teachers 

-are-satisf ied with "how they are -teaGMwh-students, Since it is— likely 

' that there <wi 1 1 be resistance on the part of teachers to making 
changes in practices perceived as satisfactory, it may be vital for 
researchers to understand what teachers""' bel ieve 1 to be effective 

practice before ^cpecting them to alter what they do. 
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Footnote 

Phyl lis Mirk in was the Research Coord i natos for th is study. 
Although she passed away before this manuscript was completed, she was 
actively involved in all aspects of the investigation reported here, 
including the development of this research report. 

Appreciation is extended to all the teachers who took the time to 
complete this survey. Cathy Walters did arv excellent job of 
accurately and efficiently coding data. Martha Thurlow's editorial 
assistance and general support throughout this, project was greatly, 
appreciated. Special thanks are also duetto Marilyn Hyatt not only 
for typing this manuscript, but for typing draft after draft of the 
survey. 
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Table 1 

Sources of Information, In/luentlal Factors, and Types of Evaluation: I terns by Category 



Tests 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
Consultation 



' Overall scores on ability tests 
Overall scores on achievement tests 
Pattern of scores on ability tests 
Pattern of scores on achievement tests 
Discrepancies between ability and 

achievement tes.ts 
Other standardized assessment? 
Performance on criterion-referenced 

measures 

Observation of Performance 

Progress on previous IEP objectives * 
Informal assessments done during 

previous Instruction 
Other informal assessments 
Personal observation of student 

performance 
Behavioral observat Ions/1 nformatlon 



Classroom teacher's priorities 
Parental Input/priorities 
Input of other team members 

Constraints 



Constraints Of times, materials, teachers 

available V 
District pol Ides 

A commercial or locally constructed list 
of long-term goals, short-term objectives, 
and/or Instructional suggestions 



INFLUENTIAL FACTORS 



Test Based and Objective Information 

Demonstrated ability on psychological 
tests 

Performance on standardized tests f 
Performance on informal measures 
Format observation 
Medical information (hearing, 
medications , etc. ) 

Classroom Information 

Referring teacher's statement of 

original referral problem 
Classroom teacher's comments on 

classroom progress. 
Classroom teacher's ; equests 
Material covered by regular 

classroom 



Experiential Factors 

Student characteristics (e.g., attention 
span, motivation, social skills, etc.) 
Past experience with student 
Past experience with students with similar 
problems 

College coursework, professional journals, 
workshops, etc. 

Constraints 

Materials available 

Your caseload 

Rest of student's schedule 

Other students taught at same time 

Policy of lead teacher/school/district 

Instructor's guldf(s) for text(s) 

Consultation/Family Information 

Family Information 

Consultation wltfi others (aside from classroom 

teacher and parents) 
Parent requests 



Formal Tests 

Standardized achievement tests 
Standardized diagnostic measures 
District developed tests 
Basal text mastery tests 
Formal observation 



Informal Tests 

Criterion referenced measures 
Direct and frequent measurement 

{precision teaching- type) 
Teacher-made tests/oral quizzes 
Oral 9 si lent timings 
Check number pf short-term objectives 

mastered 



TYPES OF EVALUATION 

Observation of Performance ' 

Scoring workbooks 
' Scoring worksheets 
Amount of work completed 
Number of correct flashcards 
tf* Listening to or^l reading 

« Informal observation of student performance 

Consultation 1 

• Consultation with classroom teacher 
regarding classroom performance 
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Table 2 

Grade Distribution of Students 
(n=l 28) ' 



Grade 



-school 


0.8 


1 


4.7 


2 


9.4 


3 


15.6 


4 


14.1 


5 


6.3 


6 


8.6 


7 


7.8 


8 


9.4 


9 


6.3 


10 


7.0 


11 


4.7 


12 • 


.8 


speci fied 


4.7 



y 



3 
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Table 3 ' * 

Year Student Began Receiving Special Education Services and Year 
Responding Teacher Began Providing Service 3 
(n=128) 



Year Started 0 


Special Ed 


Service by 


Service 


Teacher ' 


1972 


2.3 




1973 


1 .6 


0 . 8 


1974 


3.1 


0.8 

f 


1975 


3.9 


0.8 v^V- 


1976 


7.0 


1.6 


1977 


3.9 


1.6 


1978 


10.2 


5.5 . 


1979 


28.1 


25.0 '" t 


1980 


24.2 ; 


54.7 

< 

7.8 


1981 


6.3 


Not specified 


9.4 


^,1.6 



Entries in table are percentages of students for each year. 
Data were collected Spring 1981. 
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Table 4 

Date IEP was Written and Date^of 
Most Recent Review 




(n=128) 


Date 


Wri tten 

% 




Reviewed 

% 


1978 


0.8 




0.8 


1979 


*1 .6 






1 980 '' ' • 


68.0 * 




• 3.9 


1981. 


25.0 




' 42.2 


'Not sped f ied '. 


4.7 




53.1 



3 
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Table 5 

Level of Service Provided to Target Students 
(n*128) 



Level 



I 


- Monitoring 


2. 


3 


II 


- Consul tation 


4, 


7 


III 


- Direct Service (up to 4 hours/day) 


69. 


5 


IV 


- Direct Service (more than 4 hours/ 
'day) 


4. 


7 


V 


- All day, self-contained 


12. 


5 


VI 


- Special School/Residential 


3. 


1 


Not 


speci fied 


3. 


1 
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Table 6. 

Number of Students in Each Academic Area Receiving 
Instruction that is Supplemental to or Replaces 
Regular Classroom Instruction 



Academic Area 

*^ — ■ 


Supplemental 


Replaces 


Reading 


1 ; - 

64 


51 


Math 




42 


Spelling 3 


59 


35 


Wri tten Language 


52 


41 



difference between numbers is significant at £ < ,05. 
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/• % Table 7 . - - ".. 

Percentages of Teachers Within Academic Areas Indicating Each 
Material as Their Primary Instructional Material 



Material 


Reading 
n=67 B 


Academic Area 9 

Math Spelling 
n=57 n=62 


Child's classroom text 


17. 9 C 


29. 8 


29.0 


Other standard texts * 


16.4 


12.3 


4.8 • 


Commercial programs 


31 .3 


10.5 


12.9 


Locally developed programs 


10.4 


21 .0 


16.1 , 


Consumabl es 


14.9 


19,3 


22.6 


Manipulates 


1.5 


5-. 3 


1.6 


Other material s - 


7.5 


1.8 


12.9 



a Written language was not included in, this item. 

*Vs refer to 'the number of subjects within each academic area;who 
indicated the one type of .material they relied on the most. * 

c 

Percentages are calculated orf the basis of the n within each 
academic area. 
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Table 8 • 
. i Percentages of Teachers Within Academic Areas Indicating Each 
Method as their Primary Method of Instruction 



Method 



» 

Readina 
n =51 B 


Academic Area 3 
Math 
n =45 


* 

Spel ling 
n=43 


66. 7 C 


68.9 


37.2 * 


21 .6 " 


13.3 


34.9 


,3.9 


2.2 


16.3 


3.9 


11.1 


2.3 


.3.9 


• 4.4 


7.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 



Wofck on subski lis 

ractice 
Modality training 
Model ing 
Gartfes7machinery 
Othen methods 



a * 



Written language was not included *n ? this item. 

*Vs reVer to the number of subjects within each academic area who 
indicated the one type of material they relied on the most. 

Percentages are calculated on the basis of the ^ within jeaclo^ 
academic area. 



t 
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Table 9 



Percentages'^ feachers Within Academic Areas Listing Each 
T Motivational Strategy as their Primary Means of Motivation 



\ — = — 

Motivational Strategy. * 


'Reading 
n=bo- 


Academic Area 
,-Math 
n=49 


a 

Spelling 
n -41 


Social reinforcers 
Activity reinforcers 


'° ' c 
63. 8 C 


c 

-53.1 

( 


51 .2 


•8,6 


10.2 


7.3 ' . 


Concrete reinforcers 
Indi rect reinforcers 


" 5.2 
1 9 . 0 


\6.1 4 

iW 7 


9.8 
22.0 


Contracts 


1.7 


4.1 , 


4.9 


Self-management strategies N 


1 1 .7* 


10.2 ' 


4\9 


Punishment procedures 


• o.o 


0.0 


o.b 


Other strategies 


0..0 


0.0 


. o.o 



Written language -was^not included in this item, 1 

^N^s refer to the number of subjects wi.thin each academic area who 
indicated the one type of material , they relied on the most. 

C L ' * ^* 

Percentages are calculated on the basis of the 11 within each 
academic area. . * • / 
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Table 10 - 

'First Choice Selections of Sources of Information 
for Determining Long-Term Goals 
(n=iri) 



Sources of Information 



Category 
Percentage 



Item 
Percentage 



Tests 



Overall scores on ability tests 
Overall scores on achievement tests 
Pattern of' scores on ability tests- 
Pattern of scores on achievement 'tests 



, Discrepancies between ability an 
achievement tests 

Other standardized assessments 

Performance on criterion-referenced measures 

Observation of Performance . 

Progress on , previous IEP objectives 

. "Informal 'assessments done during previous 
. instruction • 



i Other informal assessment 

Personal observation of .student performance 
Behavioral .observations /information 

Consultation + < §^ 

Classroom teacher's priorities 
Parehtal input/priorities 
Input of other tea,m members 

Constraints 1 - 



Constraints of timd, material's K teachers 
available . % 

District pol iii$s * 

. « » . / * . 

*A commercial or*locally constructed. 1 ist'of 

long-term objectives ^and/or instructional 

Suggestions 

Other 1 V t 



63.9 



24.3 



6.3 



4.5 



2.7 
15.3 

6:3 
12.6 

19.8 
0.9 
6.3 

6.3 

7.2 
0.0 
8..1 
2.7 

4.5 
0.9 
0.9 



0.0 



1.8 



•if 



2.7 



0.9 





i 
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First Choice Selection 'of Sources of Information 


• 


for Determining Short-Term Objectives 




(n=113) 






, . 

Sources of Information 


. Category 
Percentage 


Item 
Percentage 








Overall scores on ability tests 




0.0 


Overall scores on achievement tests 


* 


3.5 


Pattern of scores on ability tests • 




4.4 


Pattern of scores 4Druachievemen£ tes.ts 




4.4 


v 1*5 L rc pa ml I Co Uc iwccii aU M 1 Ly a (IU 

achievement tests 


* 


5.3 


Other standardized assessments 


t 


2.7 


Performance on criterion-referenced measures 




23.0 


Observation of performance 


45.0. 




Progress on previous IEP objectives 




8.8 


.Informal- assessments done during previous 
instruction 




13.3 


Other informal assessment p 


f 


4.4 


rcrbOMa 1 OUbcrVatlOM OT SLUUcflt pcrTOrmailCc 




' 15.0 


Behavioral observations/ information 




3.5 \ 


Consultation s * 


5.-3- 




Classroom teacher's priorities 




3.5 


Parental input/priorities 


• 


0.0 


Input of other team members 




1 .8 


Constraints 






Constraints of ,time, materials, teachers 
available* ' 

District policies 


• 


1:8 




0.9 


A'C'ommercial or locally cons tructed list of 
1 ong-term goals ," short- term. objecti v£s , 

and/or: instructional suggestions 

•» » • 


i * 


-3:5- — - 


OtheP 


0.0 


• 



» m i — 
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Table 12 

Percentages of Teachers Listing Each Category of Information as 
First, Second, and Third Choice 'Selections for Determining 
w . . . , Long-Term Goals and Short-Term Objectives 



Selection c 





Category 

X it 


1 


2 


3 




Tests 
« 


64.0 


48.2 


23.1 


Long- 


Observation of Performance 


24 . 3 


35.4 


44.5 


Term 
Goals 


Consultation 


6.3 


12.8 


25.9 




Constraints 


4.5 


• 3.6 


5.6 




Other ^ 


0.8 


0.0 


0.8 

1 




Tests 


43.4 


16.1 


21.1 




Observation of Performance 


45.1 


63.4 


50.5 


Short- 










Term 


Consultation 


5.3 


16.0 


17.4 


Objectives 










Constraints 


6.2 


3.6 


10.1 




Other 


0.0 


0.8 ' 


0.8 



The number of teachers listing -first, second, and third choices 
for: Jong-term goals and short-term objectives ranged from 
108 to*TV3: 



V 



ERjC 



foe. 
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Table 13 

First Choice Selections of Influential Factors in .Determining 
Time, Materials, Methods, and Motivational Strategies 



Category/Factor 



< .Academic Area 

Time Material^ Methods Motivations 
(n- 123) (n-124)' (n? 124) (n= 125) 



Test Based and Objective Information 
Demonstrated ability on psycho- 

logical tests 
Performance on standard! zed, tests 
Performance on informal measures 
Formal observation 
Medical information 

Classroom Information 

Referring teacher's statement. 
Classroom teacher 1 s comments on 

classroom ^progress 
Classroom teacher's requests 
Material covered by regular 

classroom ■ 

Experiential Factors 

Student characteristics - 

Past experience with student 

Past experience with students with . 

similar problems 
College coursework, professional 

journals , workshops 

Constraints A - 

Materials available 
Your caseload * 
Rest of student's schedule 
jQtJier students taught at .same time 
PoTTcy of Tead teacher/school/ 
district 

Instructor's guide(s) for text(s) 



Consultation/Family Information * , 

Family information ^ 0.0 

Consultation with others (aside from 

classropm teacher and parents) 0.8 
Parent requests 0.0 







t 






• 


8.9 


0 


8 


"2 


4 


0.0 


12 2 


7 , 


7. 


3 


2 


0,8 


7.3 


18* 


5 


11. 


3 


2 '.4 


0.0 


1 


6 


1 


.6 


4.0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


3.3 


1 


6 


0 


.8 


0.0 


7.3 


2 


.4 


0 


8 


1 .6 


2.4 


0 


8 


1 


.6 


0.0 


0.0 


9 


.7 


i 


6 


0.0 


26.8 


15 


.3 


43 


.5 


56.0 


2.4 


8 


.1 


11 


.3 


13. 6 


2.4 , 


8 


.9 


10 


.5 . 


, 9.6 


0.0 


• 4 


.0 . 


. s 


.1 


4.0 



0 


0 


16 


1 


0.8 


1 .6 


4 


9 , 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


8 


.9 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


8 


0 


8 


'0.8 


1 .6 


7 


.3 


0 


8 


0.8 


0.0 


0 


.8 


0 


8 


0.8 


0.0 



Other 



3.3 



0.0 

0.8 
0.0 

1.6 



0.0 

0.0 
0.0* 

0.0 



2.4 

0.8 
0.0 

1.6 



ERIC 



Percentages listed are based on number responding within each category. 
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Table 14 

First, Secondhand Third Choice Selections of Influential Factors 
by Category, for time, Materials, Methods, and Motivational Strategies 



; 








Sel ection 






Arpa 

Ml CU 


Ca t eaorv 


1 


2 


3 






Test based emd objective information 


28.4 


24.4 


19. 


5 




Classroom information 


13.0 


' 21.1 


14. 


4 


Time 


Experiential factors 


31 .7 


. 26.1 


27. 


1 




Constraints , 


22.7 


23.5 


33. 


1 




Consultation 


0.8 


4.1 


4. 


2 




Test based and objective information 


28.2 


18.1 


15. 


5 




Classroom information 


14.4 


19.9 


16. 


3 


Materia Is 


Experiential factors 


36-. 3 


39.7 


32. 


5 




Constrai nts 


18.5 


"19.1 


30. 


0 




Consultation/fami ly information 


0.8 


3.3 


3. 


5 


• 


Test based and objective information 


18.5 


17.9 


'11 . 


1 




Classroom information 


4.8 


4.8- 


11 . 


1 


Methods 


Experiential factors 


73.4 


51.1 


43. 


9 




Constraints 


3.2 


22.7 


21. 


5 




Consultation/family i nformation 


- 0.0 


2.4 


10. 


4 




Teifc, based and objective information ^ 


7.2 


5.8 


6. 


6 




01 ass room information 


■ 1 .6 


7.4 • 


10. 


3 


Motivational 


Experiential factors 


. 83.2' 


73.3 


44. 


3 


Strategies » 


Constraints - \ 


3.2 


' 6.6 


17. 


8' 




Consultation/fami ly i-nformation 


3.2 


6.6. 


20 


8 



a The number of subjects li^stihg first, second, third choices within the 
areas of time, materials, methods, and motivational strategies ranged 
from 106 to 123. Percentages listed are based on number responding 
within each area; percentages do not add to~100.0 because the category 
"other" is not included in this tajble. 



Table 15 

First Choice Selections of Types of Evaluation Used in Reading, Math, 
Spelling, Written Language, and Other Are'as 



Academic Area 



Written 





Readi ng 


ria t n 


Spel ling 


Language 


fit* hor 

u t iicr 


lype or evaluation 


(n=114) 






-0/1 \ 


V n-oo ) 


v rv -co) 


Formal Tests 


27.2 




21 .4 


23.5 






^0.0 


Standardized achievement tests 




> 

11. 4 


10.2 




9.6 


3.5 


0.0 


Standardized diagnostic measures 




n c 

y . o 


8.2 




5.3 


1.2 


0.0 


District developed tests 




1 o 


1 .0 




i!i 


1.2 


0.0 


Basal text mastery tests 




A A 


2.0 




6.4 


0.0 


0.0 


formal observation 




'0.0 


0.0 




1.1 


1.2 


0.0 


Informal Tests 


38.7 




38.8 


55.3 




* 

30.4 


30.3 


Criterion-referenced tests 




13.2 


l n o 




9.6 


7 n 
/ . u 




Direct and freqifent measurement 




12.3* 


1 0 . o 




6.4 


A 7 


1 o . u 


Teacher-made tests/oral quizzes 




13.2 


,12.2 




37.2 


14.0 


13.0 


Oral silent timings 




0.0 


0.0 




0 0 


0.0 


.0.0 


fhprk numhpr of ^hort-fprrn 




0.0 


3.1 




2.1 


4.7 


o.a 


objectives mastered 




- 












Observation of Performance 


29.0 




J 1 , J 


18.1 




DO . D 




Scoring workbooks 




7.0 


11.2 




6.4 


4.7 


4.3 


Scoring worksheets 




3,5 


* - 7.1 




2.1 


9.3 


8.7 


Amount of > v/oYk completed r 




1.8 


1.0 




0.0 


7.0 


4.3 


Number of correct flashcards 




0.9 


0.0 




l.'i 


b.6 


0.0 ' 


Listening to oral reading 




2.6 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Informal observation of student 
















performance 




13.2 


12.2 




8.5 


32.6 


34.8 


Consultation 


<M 

2.6 




7.1 


3.2 




4.7 


13.0 


Consul tation with classroom teacher 












13.0 


regarding classroom performance 




2.6 


7.1 




3.2 


4.7 


Other ' '' 


2.4 




0.8 


0.0 

* 




4.7 , ' 


4.3 


O - . ^ 

gj^Qtajes^isterd^re^ased orf number responding within each area. 
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Table 16 ( 
Frequency of Use of the'Primary Form of Evaluation Listed by 
Subjects in Reading, Math, Spell ing , and Written Language 



Academic Area 




Frequency 
Daily Semi -Weekly Weekly 



Other 



Reading (n=112) 
Math (n_=95) 
Spelling (n_=91) 
Written Language (_n= 83) 



33 


.0 


15.2 


13 


.4 


38 


.4 


37 


.9 


10.5 


20 


0 


- 31 


6 


25 


.3 


6.6 


51 


6 


16 


5 


37 


"> 


15.7 


26 


5 


20 


5 



Percentages listed are based on number responding within each area. 
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Table 17 

Percentage of Teachers Listing Each Use of Evaluation 
Information as Thei,r Primary Use of Such Information 

(n-72) 



Use % 









Discuss progress with student 


22 


.2 


Discuss progress with parent 


8 


.3 


Discuss progress with classroom teacher 


6 


9 


Consult with lead teacher, principal, 






special education director, etc. 


1 


.3 


Send notes home 


0 


•0 


Change instructional plan (materials, methods, etc.) 


13 


J. 


Decide, when to review, reteach * . 


16 


.6 ' " 


Monitor progress on IEP goals and objectives 


23 


.6 


Review prc/gress with team 


2 


.8 * 


» 

Modify IEP goals and objectives ' 


1 


.4 


Assign grades 


2 


.8 


Other 


0 


.0 
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' Table, 18 ' 
Frequencies: Uses 6f Evaluation 



Use 



^yisr listing 
Frequency 



Frequency 



Discuss progress with student (iv=80) 
Discuss progress with teacher/(n=76) 



Discuss progress >with regular classroom 
teacher (ji=57)/ 

Consult with lead teacher, principal * 
etc. /£n=36) 



Send .notes home (nf57) 

Change instructional plan (n=62) 
Decide when to review/reteach (jv=62) 

Monitor progress on IEP goals and* 
objectives (n=66) 

# 

1 Review progress with team ( r^= 35) 

5 Modify IEP goals and objectives (jr=56) 

Assign grades (n=36) 



36.2 ' ' 


- daily « 


28.8 


. weekly / 


44.7 


3-4 times/yr. 


23.7 


, monthly 


10.5 .. 


2 times/yr. 


36.8 ' 


weekly 


17.5 


monthly 


15,8 


2-3 times/wk. 


25.0 


monthly 


19.4 


3-4 times/yr. 


13.9 


. as needed 


11.1 


yearly 


11 .1 


2 times/yr. 


23.3 


as needed 


gO.T"""" 


weekly 


14.0 


3-4 times/yr. 


11 .6" 


monthly * m 


46 ..8 


as needed 


16.1 


weekly 


24.2 


as needed 


22.6 


daily 


* 22, + S^^<tf^^nn ^ mbb k<Ly^ ^ ~*+t~~*- 


31 .8 


r 3-4 times/ytf 


22.7 


monthly 


12.1 


weekly 


5 k 4 


yearly 


210.0 


z times/yr. 


17.1 


3-4 times/yr. 


23.2 


yearly 


23.2 


as needed 


17.9 


2 times/yr. 


17.9 


3-4 times/yr. 


66.7 


3-4 times/yr. 


13. >9 


6 times/yr. 



Frequencies*! 1 sted are only those ci.ted by at 
v responding to the i tern. 



least 10% of the subjects 



ERIC 
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Table 19 

Percentage of Teacher Time Spent in Evaluation 

([1=125) . . ' 



Time Spent 




in Evaluation 


Teachers 


up to 10% 


'15.2 


11-2.0% 


33.5 


21-30% 


27.2 


31-45% 


f 9.6 


45-60% 


8.0 


61-75% 


4.0 


more than 75% 


2.4 



5* 



9 

ERLC 
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Table 20 

Mean Ratings and Percentages of Teachers Satisfied and Dissatisfied 
with Various Components of the Instructional Program 



Program Components 1 


R Rating 


% Satisfied 9 


% Dissatisfied 


Materials available (n=128) 


3.0 


79.7 


20.3 


Amount of instructional time (n=127) 


2.7 


65.4 


34.6 


Methods (n=127) 


3.1 


92.9 


7.1 


Ability to monitor progress (n=128) 


•3.0 


82.0 


18.0 


The student's progress (n=123) 


3-.1 


83.7 


16.3 



Percentages are based on the number of subjects indicating that they were 
satisfied or very satisfied with each^program component. 

Percentages are based on the number of subjects indicating that they were 
dissatisfied or very dissatisfied with each program component. 



9 
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Table 21 

Reasons for Progress and the Percentage of Subjects Ranking Each as' 
the Main Reason for the Target Student's Progress 

(n=122) 





Percentage gi ving 


Item* 


ranking 6f "1" * 



The instructional approach used 


11 


5 


The material used 


0, 


0 

c 


The additional' instruction time spent in 
target ar$?s 


.21 , 


! 

3 


The -lower student/teacher ratio 


23, 


0 


Increased studerit motivation' 


,19. 


7 


Ability 'to cl osely monitor s.tudent progress 
and make changes when needed 


24, 


6 • 
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APPENDIX A 



Copy of Survey and Supplemental . Form 
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PROGRAM PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION SURVEY 

* 






Ltart 


A 


| SCHOOL AND TEACHER INFORMATION 








Type of School: ' Ruial Suburban Urban ^ 










Elementary * " Mfcldle/Jr. High Secondary /Senior Hiph 








Teacher Information: Female Male 


















How many years have you taught Special Education students? 








PI 


ease identify the highest degree you hold 




- 




Approximately how many children do you serve each day? 








Number served! Direct service Indirect service 


\ 


• 




For the reminder of the survey, respond to items while keep inn in mind 


the 




. progixvn of the student selected according to the attached directions. 






1 PART. 


JB 


r — 

J STUDENT INFORMATION 








1 . 


For this particular student: Age Grade Race 








2. 


Month and year Special Education service began 








3. 


Month altd year you startecj working with this student 


















4. 


Date the current IndividS^l Educational Plan (IEP) was written 








5. 


Date of the last IEP periodic review 










******* 




■ 




6. 


What level of service do you provide this student? Circle one. 










Level: 










I - Monitoring ^ . IV -Direct service - more than A hours/day 








II - Consultation V - All day, self-contained 


» 








III - Direct service - up to 4* hours/day VI - Special School/Resident 


ial 






7. 


How much Special Education service does this- student receive in the 


following 








areas : 




















Area 0 Min/day 0Days/wk Area Min/day it Day 


s/wk 








Reading v Written Language 










Math Other 










Spelling ' (Specify/: 










* What are the criteria for a student to be classified as learning disabled 








in your school /district? 




mc 
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I PART C | SELECTION OF IEP GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

♦ 

If y ou D ere not involved in writing t hir. titudcnt'ii JM' itkfvthir, part <md . o . 1 
on to FAHT 1) 7° 5 

Use the i,tcms listed in Section C of the at'oompanyi ng form (tTic blur elwct) to 
respond to the folloioing questions. Please rank order your answefh from moat inor*,wt 
to leasts important. \ x 

What sources of information do you feel were the most important in determining - * 

a. Long term goals: 

Item 0 , . 



If "Other," 019, was used, please specify 



4 " 

b. Short term objectives: 
Item U 



If "Other," 019, was used, please specify; 



' f PAR T P 1 PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

1< For each area listed below, check whether the instruction you pi ovido 
, is in place of or supplementary to, classroom instruction. 

Area In place o f Supplementary Area In phice of Supp lements r; 

Reading » Written Language , 

* Math Other 



Spelling O^cifyV 



For Questions P., 3, and 4, within e a ch a rea in uhich you provide instruct ion, 
please asterisk C A ) the material > method, ancH/iotivaLional stra1-"<j ] j jcu rely on 
most with this student. Check (J) anything else use,d regularly within each c^v^lt , 7iu , . 
"aMa- • . ■ - * 

2, Material Examples ' Reading MaJ.Ii .Spelling £} ne J^ 

Child's" classroom text 

Other standard text's 



Commercial programs DISTAR, Frost ig, KeyMath 

Locally developed Math/reading* programs 

programs 

Consumables Workbooks, worksheets 

j 

Manipulables Cuisinaire rods, flan- 

nel board , 



Other (specify): 



ERIC ' / ' 5/ 
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Method 

Vork on subskills 
Practice 

Modality training 
Modeling 



Games and 
machinery 

Other (specify): 
Motivation 



Example s 

Regrouping Jn <uib- 
traction 
Syllabicat ion 
Comprehension skills 

Oral reading practice 
Writing times tables 
Isolated word pr.net lev 
Writing in journals 

VAKT (visual, auditory 
kinesthetic, tactile) 

Student listens to selection 

before reading 

Student ready while teacher 

reads 

Student imitates solving of 
math problem 

Tape recorder 
Language master 
Computer games 



Kxan ipl 



Reading Ma t h 



S£elJ_in£ Oth e r 

7 ) 



R eading Math 



S pell ing Othe r 

• ( > 



Social reinforcers 



Activity reinfor- 
cers 



Concrete rein- 
force rs 

Indirect rein- 
forccrs 



Contracts 



Se 1 f -mana gemen t 
strategies 



Punishment 
procedures 

Other (specify) : 



Ve rba 1 p rai sc , pos ted 
praise, working with friend, 
positive note home 

Use typewriter, have free time 
have early dismissal, be office 
assistant, do favorite school 
work 

Candy, stars, st ickers, money 
school materials 

Earn points, tokens, check- 
marks, etc., to trade in 
for a reinfoiccr 

Betyeeh student and teacher; 
between student, teacher, 
and parent 

Having student, charting his/her 
own data; scoring hi's/fier own 
test s; , self-monitor ing of time 
on ' task 

Time out, Response r rcost, error 
correction, sad facets, rod 
checkmarks, fines 



Over, please 



5 0 



At4 

) 

[PART E 1 DHTKRMINANTS OF THE PROGRAM 

Use the item listed in Section r K*of the blur form to respond to the folluuiwj 
queotiona. } 'I case rank order your ancverc* from mo&t important to J cart inq*ovtant. 

What factors have been most influential in determining - 

a. The amount of time the student receives services: 
Item 0 , _j , 

If "Other f M 0 23, was used, please specify: ( 



b. The materials used: 
Item 0 , 



If "Other," 0 23, was used, please specify: 

The methods used: 

Item 8 , , " 



If "Other," d ?3» was used, pi east- specify: 

d. The motivational strategies used: 
Item 0 , , 

If "Other," 0 23, wa*s used, please specify: 

1 PART F ~| CHANGES IN ORIGINAL INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN 

How likely are you to make any changes in your instructional plan for this student 
between pei iodic reviews? (See PART D for examples of materials, methods, and motiva- 
tional strategies,) 

Very V.cry 
Unlikely Unlikely Likely Likely 

Change materials ,1 2 3 A 

Change methods 1.2 3 4 

Change motivational strategies -1 2 3 . 4 

Change time allocation, student/ 1 2 3 4 

teacher ratio, etc. 

Generally, what is the basis for your decision to make changes, .or not to make 
changes, in this student's program? Rank order, please. 

o bj ective performance data 
personal observation of student progress 



external constraints (scheduling, changes in classroom curriculum, etc.) 



_other (specify): , , 



5 j 
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| PART CT| KVAMJAT10N OK PROGRRSS . ~ k 

Uac (he iLcmit tinted in Ijcot G oj * lm; bhu form U> }\*v\onJt to ^:wri;otf^l. 

]. What, if any, type of evaluation infoi ni.it ion do you collect in e.icli of ihe 
areas in which you provide Insi ruct loiv? Ncum* i.uik order youi .nibuvt.s 
from roost important to least import. int and indicate the f i equojtcv with which 
you use each foim of evaluation (o d.i i 1 y , ?X/wcck, monthly, etc.) 



Area m 
Reading 

Math 

Spelling 



Type j£ f _ Ky aj irat Umi 
(List Ueln""/)"" 

1. 

y 

2 . 

3. 



Frequency 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Written Language 1. 

2. 
3. 

Other (specify) I. 

. 2. 

3. 



2. Where do you record information about this student's performance/progress*? 

No written records kept Checklists 

Charts and/or graphs 



Crade book 



_Filc samples of work 
Other (specify) : 



3. Of the total amount of instructional and preparatory time devoted to this 
student, what percentage would you estimate you spend in performance/ 
progress evaluation activities? Circle one. 

up to 10% il-20% 21-30% 31-45% .46-60% 61-75% more than 75% 
Under ideal 'conditions, would you like to sec this percentage of time: 
increased stay the same decreased 



Over, please 



♦ 

6u 
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4, How is evaluation information used with this student? Please astcrisjc (*) the 
major use and check (/) any others that apply. Also, fntW^tc the approximate 
frequency of each use. ' • i 



* Frequency 



Jlot used 

JDiscuss progress wi't-h student 

JDiscuss progress with parent, 

JDiscuss progress with regular classroom 
teacher 

^Consult with lead teacher, piinc'ipai, 

special education director, etc. 

Send notes home 



^Change instructional plan (materials, 
methods, etc) 

Decide when to review, rot each 
^Monitor progress on IDP goals and objectives 

Review progfess with te.im 
^Modify 1EP goals and objectives 
_Assign grades 

Other (specify) : 



j PART H | MISCELLANEOUS 

1. How satisfied are you with this student's program in terms of: 

Very Ms- IHssat- Satis- Very Sat- 4 

satisfied isfied fied isfied 

a. Materials available 1 2 3 A 

b. Amount of instructional 

time 1 2 3 A 

c» Methods you are using JL 2 3 'A 

d. Ability to monitor 1 2 3 A 
progress 

e. The student's progress 1 2 3 A 

2. If tliis student has made appreciable progress by the time of the annual 
review, to what do you think this will mainly be due? Please rank order. 

T he instructional approach y\\c lower student/teacher ratio 

used 



The material used 



_lncreased student motivation 
^Ability to closely monitor student 



The additional instruction progress and make changes when 

time Spent in target areas needed 

3. We welcome any comments you have on this survey or the instructional or 
evaluation process in general. 
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Use the following items in responding to questions in Pctrt C, E, and G of the sjirvey. 
the sections on this form arc labeled to correspond with the portion of the survey for which 
those items are appropriate. These Hots are by no means < xhaustiva. Please feel free to us* 
the category "other"; we just ask ttiat you specify what "other" stands. for in the appropriate 
space on the survey itself. 



1 Section Cl , 



Sources of Information 



1. Overall scores on ability tests 

2. Overall scores on achievement tests 

3. Pattern of scores on ability tests 

4. Pattern of scores on achievement tests 

5. Discrepancies between ability and 

achievement tests 

6. Other standardized assessments 

7. Performance on criterion-referenced 

measures 

8. Progress on previous IEP objectives 

9. Informal assessments dono during 

previous instruction 
10. Other informal assessments 



11. Personal observation of student performance 

12 . Behavioral observations/ information 

13. Classroom teacher f s-priorities 

14. Parental input/priorities- 

15. Input of other team members 



16. 

17. 
18. 



19. 



Constraints of times, materialb, teachers 

available 
District^ policies 

A commercial or locally constructed list 
of long-term goals, short-term objectives, 
and/or instructional suggestions 

Other 



1 Section E 1 



Influent ial Factors 



1. Demonstrated ability on psychological 

tests 

2. Performance on standardized tests 

3. Performance on informal measures 

4. Formal observation 

5. Medical information (hearing, 

medications, etc.) 

6. Family information 

7. Referring teacher 's statement of 

original referral problem 

8. Classroom teacher's comments on 

classroom progress 

9. Classroom teacher's requests 

10. Material covered by regular 

classroom 

11. Student characteristics (e.g., 

attention span, motivation, 
social skills, etc.) 



12. Past experience with student 

13. Past experience with students with similar 

problems 

14. - Materials available 

15. Your caseload 

16. Rest of student's schedule 

17. Other students taught at same time 

18. Policy of lead teacher/school/distric 

19. Instructor's guldens) for text (s) j 

20. Consultation with others (as4.de'from cAass- 

room teacher and parents) / 

21. Parent requests > J 

22 » College coursework, professional jou/nalt, 

workshops, etc^ / 
23. Other 
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I Section G 1 

1. Standardized achievement tests 

2. Standardized diagnostic measures 

3. District developed tests 

4. Basal text mastery tests' 

5. Criterion referenced measures 
,6. Direct and frequent measurement 

(precision teaching-type) 
7. Teacher-nude ^tests/oral quizzes 

, 8. Scoring workbooks 
9. Scoring worksheets 
10. Amount of work completed 



Types of Evaluation 



11. Number of correct flashcards 

12. Listening to oral reading 

13. Oral, silent timings 

14. Informal observation of student performance 

15. Formal observation 

16. Consultation with classroom teacher 

regarding classroom performance 

17. Check number of short-term objectives 

mastered 

18. Other 
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